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A BRIEF MEMOIR OF SUSANNA JUDGE, WIFE 
OF HUGH JUDGE. 


She was the daughter of Jesse and Susanna 
Hatton, . and from the best accounts obtained | 
was born in Ireland in or about the year 1753. 
Her parents were in low circumstances in the | 
world, yet her mother was frequently from home, | 
travelling in the service of Truth, being a min- 
ister of good standing in society. In the year 
1759 her father died; and in the year following 
her mother crossed the Atlantic ou a religious 
visit to Friends in America, in which she was 
engaged about two years, and then returned to 
her native land. The recital of these circum- 


females, who are thus deprived of a mother’s 
care. In a better state of society than the pre- | 
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| the Southern States she wrote thus : 
stances may lead some tender, feeling mind to | 


sympathise with orphan children, and especially | 


No. 36. 


“a 


hold and eat not the bread of idleness : her ehil- 
dren also rose up and called her blessed.” 

Her husband being much from home, in the 
work of the ministry and the service of society, - 
a great weight of care and responsipility rested 
on her in his absence. Her prudence and cir- 
cumspection, however, in the management of 
their affairs, was a great bi@ing. Of the state 
of her mind, on some of thfese occasions, she 
wrote as follows: “7th month, 19th, 1784. IL 
often think I have more to war with than others, 
and am ready to cry out, my weakness is so 
great. I seem stripped and divested of every 
good faculty, and I dare not write of that which [ 
have not feelingly experienced to be the Truth. 

Ist month, 12th, 1785. This day was our 
Monthly Meeting, which was a proving season to 

‘to me ; insomuch that I was ready to say in the 
| depth of my anxiety and distress, Open unto me 
| thy judgments, O Lord; and let not thine hand 
spare, nor thine eye pity, until [ am made what 
thou wilt have me to be. Oh! that I could 
| walk softly before him all the days of my ap- 
‘pointed time, and even lay my mouth in the 
dust, keeping silence before him: yet I rejoice 
at the prosperity of Truth in the hearts of 

others.” 
To her husband, while on a religious visit in 


I desire that thou may grow stronger and 
stronger in Christ, thy holy head and high 
priest, who has indeed wrought wonders for thee, 
in leading thee out of the house of bondage, from 


sent, when orphan children will be more particu- | under the cruel taskmaster, and has put a new 
larly cared for, the place of parents may be more | song in thy mouth, as on the banks of deliver- 


‘ully supplied. 


ance. As I helieve thou hast set out with full 


Iu the year 1763, her mother was married to | dedication of heart to do whatever thy hand shall 


Thomas Lightfoot, of U weblan, Chester county. 
He took a voyage to Ireland for that purpose ; 
and in the following year brought his wife, her 
daughter Susanna and several of her sons, to this 
country, and settled with them at his farm in 
Uwcehlan. Here, under the care of her excel- 
lent mother, Susanna appears to have been edu- 
cated in the plain style of Friends, and accus- 
tomed to habits of industry, in all the branches 
of housewifery on a farm. 

She was married to Hugh Judge in the 9th 
mo. 1776, and appears to “have been a faithful 
companion to him, especially in the domestic 
department of a married life. Of her it may be 
said, ‘she looked well to the ways of her house- 





find to do, so 1 wish thou may be encouraged 
faithfully to discharge thy duty: and do not hurry 
over much, so as to injure thy health or mar 
the work through an over anxiousness to get 
home. I get along much better than I expect- 
ed: indeed I often fear that I live tuo easy, and 
that I am not enough sensible of the many hard- 
ships to which thou and other dear servan's are 
exposed. 

The 14th day of the 3rd month, 1790. Un- 
der a feeling of my own insufficiency and weak- 
ness, the choice which Solomon made when God 
appeared to him at Gibeon, has been brought to 
my view, with some degree of life and encourage- 
ment. He requested not long life, nor riches nor 
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honor, but he asked for a wise and understand- 
ing heart to go out and come in before the peo- 
ple. And surely I have great need earnestly to 
make the same request. The different disposi- 
tions I have to do with require a steady watch 
and uniform conduct, of which I am not capable, 
without Divine assistance. 

4th mo. 29th. My barren state of mind seems 
almost like the heath in the desert that knoweth 
not when goodscometh. I am traversing a long 
and dreary wilderness, through repeated disobe- 
dience and revoltings; and yet through all I do 
feel a love to the cause of Truth, with sincere 
desires for the prosperity thereof. 

On the lsteof the 5th month, my dear step- 
mother Rachel Lightfoot departed this life. 
Several times the day before, she expressed a 
desire to be released,nd said it would be to her 
a joyful change. After the funeral, I returned 
home to Brandywine, and found the neighbor- 
hood in mourning on account of the sudden re- 
moval of our beloved friend Joseph West. He 
departed on sixth-day evening, in great tranquil- 
lity of mind, and assurance of a happy admittance 
where the wicked -cease from troubling and the 
weary soul finds rest. He was ill about a week, 
his disorder being very severe ; yet he was per- 
fectly sensible to the last. After taking leave 
of his wife and giving her his last advice, he 
said he had now done with her and all the world. 
His corpse was carried into the meeting house 
on first day afternoon, and a large and solemn 
meeting held, in which Daniel Offley appeared 
in testimony, beginning with the words of the 
prophet, “The righteous perisheth and no man 
layeth it to heart.’’ A short notice of his death 
appeared in one of the public papers which says, 
“The body was then conveyed to the Friends’ 
burial ground, attended by a numerous concourse 
of sorrowing friends, and there committed to the 
silent grave. By thisevent, his wife is plunged 
in sorrow, and the congregation of which he was 
an honorable and exemplary member, is left as a 
flock without a shepherd, and Christians of all 
denominations join in the general mourning. If 
the prayers of his friends, the most unremitted at- 
tention of his physicians, and the wishes of all who 
knew him, could have lengthened his life, he 
would have still lived ;—but they availed not.” 

Soon after this afflictive event, I received a 
letter from my dear husband who was travelling 
on a religious visit in New England, in which 
he says, “* My soul is in deep mourning, but not 
on dear Joseph West’s account; no—all is well 
with him, Iam assured. But Oh! the church’s 
great loss ; and thou, O Wilmington, in particu- 
lar—one of thy bright stars is taken away,—a 
pillar that stood manya storm. Mine eyes have 
often shed tears when I have looked over thee, 
—and now in a very plentiful manner. Oh! 
that this unexpected stroke may have an hum- 
bling, and an awakening reach upon those that 


are behindhand with their day’s work. In this 
case, there is no cause to mourn for the dead,— 
but for the living. It seems as if the everlast- 
ing Father was taking the work into his own 
hands, to bring down high looks and lofty spirits, 
for the sound of mortality is heard in many 
places; may the living lay it to heart.” 

In the 6th mo. she thus wrote to her husband 
who was still on a religious visit to New Eng- 
land: ‘ Two days ago, [ received thine; and 
when I read of the great danger thou wast in on 
the water, tears of thankfulness flowed from my 
eyes, and [ felt gratitude to the great Preserver 
of men, who often sees meet to try his chosen 
servants, even as it were to a hair’s-breadth, and 
in many ways, both inwardly and outwardly. I 
feel near sympathy with thee in thy deep wading 
and many exercises, meted out to thee in infinite 
wisdom. I have no doubt, that thou hast often 
to drink of the wormwood and the gall ;—but 
canst thou ask or expect any other? Has it not 
been the experience of the faithful in all ages? 
The servant is not greater than his Master. I 
earnestly wish for thy encouragement, and that 
thou mayst witness the angel of the Divine pre- 
sence to encamp round about thy dwelling,— 
enabling thee to press through all opposition, so 
that thou mayst indeed know a treading on scor- 
pions, and over all the power of the enemy, and 
that finally thou may have to rejoice that thy 
name is written in the Lamb’s book of life.’’ 

The following instructive and sympathising 
letter from Job Scott, claims a place in these 
Memoirs. 

Portsmouth on Rhode Island, 11th of 8th mo. 1790. 

Dear friend, Susanna Judge,—I left home 
yesterday and came on this island last evening, 
to attend our Quarterly meeting: the Select 
meeting begins to-day. I left my family, and 
am myself about as well as usual (of late.) I 
expect thy dear husband is somewhere on the 
island—he has been several times at our mect- 
ing at Providence, and I have been with him at 
divers other meetings, besides our last Yearly 
Meeting. I believe he has had his health, on the 
whole, very well since he left thee. He has been 
several times at my house, with his choice com- 
panion, James Mott, from New York govern- 
ment, a friend I dearly love and highly prize. 
They seem to me to travel in true harmony, both 
wishing and aiming at the good of the great 
good cause. I have often felt, at least a little, 
for thee in his absence; and have much desired 
thou may be wholly (not in part only, but 
wholly) resigned to thy present allotment: all 
must and will work together for good to thy 
soul, if rightly improved. Thou art in a neigh- 
borhood, I believe, of kind friends, which is no 
small comfort under such circumstances as thine. 
Trust thou in God, and he will uphold thee;— 
strive to nurture thy dear babes in the fear and 
admonition of the Lord, and he will bless thee, 
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and help thee to guide and guard thy household : 
the weight of it may be heavy on thee,—but 
pressure, if rightly borne, bows us to the Root, 
whence all our help arises. The Root bears us, 
not we it, and if we are not bowed to it, we know 
sensibly but little of its supporting influence. 
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and readily catch at it,—or too long stand doubt- 
ing, withholding, turning the fleece, and asking 
greater assurance than we ought to look for. 
Be thou, dear Susanna, aware of the latter ex- 
treme. Had thy dear mother stood, and contin- 
ued thus looking for a removal of every doubt, 


Here is the great failure in all Christian socie- | diffidence and difficulty, I believe she had never 
ties, and too much so in almost all individuals of | been the instrument of good to so many thou- 


all societies : they begin, many of them, in some 
degree, more or less, in the spirit ; but not keep- 
ing close enough to it, nor singly dependant on 
its aid, they ure attempting (an impossibility) to 
be made perfect by the flesh; that is, by crea- 


turely activity, out of the life, or at best in the 
mixture. 


the lustre, even of some that are in a good de- | 


gree truly the Lord’s annointed. May we, asa 
people known of him, and having known him 
and been instructed by him above all the fami- 
lies of the earth, ever lie ‘low before him and be 
nothing without him; yet ready and willing to 
follow and obey him, and that in all things and 
wherever he leadeth. Indeed, though I have quite 
unexpectedly written as I have on the great loss 
sustained by not bowing to the Root, and know- 
ing ourselves wholly borne by it, my fears have 
been more that thou would err and suffer loss 
by an unwillingness to follow the Captain of our 
salvation fully, than that thou would be over 
active in religious performances any way. Some 
err on the right hand, some on the left, and some 
on both. Some are now too slow; anon they 


are too fast; and perhaps rarely find the holy | 
safe medium ; or, however, do not steadily abide | 


in it. Oh! the want of patience in waiting to 


know, and therein steadily going through from | 


the beginning to the end of our exercise and 
duty ! 
has, through wounds and pangs and perils been 
made earnestly to groan for deliverance from my 
own will, my own choice, my own activity, my 
own backwardness, my own inclination to hold 
the helm, in any respect, or in any degree. But, 


Oh! how this mars the work and dims | 


My poor soul knows something of it, and | 


} sands as she has been ; and yet I think few have 


| been more careful not to move without Divine 
| direction than she was. May this part of her 
| example, too, be duly followed. But there is a 
| safe and precious medium,—let us labor to learn 
it, love it, and ever live and act in it. 

| If thou arta widow longer than thou at first 
expected to be, may thou remember, thou art 
never quite right, but when thou canst say from 
the heart, “Thy will be“one ;” and this must 
be in a// things. Though I hope my dear friend 
Hugh will be favored to find, and attend to the 
right time of returning to thee, I would by no 
means encourage long visits where short ones 
will answer the end, and afford peace of mind ; 
nor yet would I have any make more haste 
than good speed. Oh! the precious medium ! 
I believe thou may rest assured, thy husband is 
truly desirous of being more and more acquaint- 
ed with it, and of keeping more and more stead- 
ily in it; and if he is enough singly and atten- 
tively reliant upon that whereby alone he can 
truly learn it, I trust this journey will be attend- 
ed with improvement to himself, as well as to 
some others. 

Such as travel abroad and are sometimes a 
good deal favored, often hear things through the 
weakness of others, which tend to build up that 
which our gracious Shepherd has for many years, 
through various deep probations, been turning 
his hand upon us to bring down and destroy in 
lus. This requires great watchfulness and abase- 
| ment in such as hear such things. Oh! are any 
of us sufficiently humbled? I often fear I am 
|not; and sometimes that I never shall be. I 





alas! shall I ever attain to, so as to abide in this | have thought if Friends where I have travelled, 


holy habitation ? 
hammered, turned and overturned, and distress- 
ed all the days of my life, unless I do attain it; 
for my God will not give solid settlement to my 
soul without it. I have seen it,—lI have seen 
it,—I have clearly discerned the beauty and pre- 
ciousness of it—may I never sit down short of 
it, and may all the many thousands of Israel 
more and more labor after it. 

But why should I say all this to thee? I 
thought to have told thee a little of thy dear 
husband’s getting along; and lo! my pen has 
been directed in another line, and I always find 
it safest to yield to inward direction, when pret- 
ty well assured it is of the right kind. Here 
now is a place where we often stumble: we too 
often either take something for Divine opening 
and direction which is not so, and too eagerly 


Surely, I shall be hewed and | had been as ready to speak freely to me of misses 


as of my hits, it might have tended to make me 
hit oftener, and saved themselves from some 
misses. But let men say or do whatever the 
) may, our God, if we attend closely, will humble 
us,—-will keep and preserve us. This has been 
the travail in degree of my soul, when abroad on 
Truth’s errand ; and this I am persuaded firmly 
is in degree the travail of thy dear husband. 
May he see of the travail of his soul and be satis- 
fied: may he learn by the things that from day 
to day, and from trial to trial, he suffereth : and 
mayst thou be favored to give him up with such 
cheerfulness as that thou may receive him again 
in the right time, with fulness of true joyful- 
ness. He don’t travel through our land without 
his conflicts. He is led in a very close line, and 
there is cause enough for it: but it requires 
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great care, caution, patience, charity, and atten- 
tion,—pure and deep attention to the Divine 
gift and opening, to get safely along in such a 
line. My soul has worshipped in deep prostra- 
tion before the Lord, and been engaged in solemn 
intercession that he may be kept and directed 
in safety and usefulness, in all his steppings,— 
preserved from all that would in any wise mar or 
obscure, or hurt his service. When he keeps 
down to the precious life, and steps along in a 
low place, I feel deep and endeared unity with 
him and with the gift bestowed on him; and 
perhaps as much so when he feels in himself as 
if he make little out, as at any time. Oh! I 
love the lowly humble, careful traveller. I love 
to travai] with him here in that which is within 
the vail,—which the vulture’s eye sees not. And 
here I sometimes se@ excellency, where many 
see nothing but a visage marred, deformed, and 
uncomely in their view. Here I have sometimes 
deep fellowship in suffering ; and on the contrary, 
I sometimes can feel or find but little to own or 
rejoice in, in the labors of some, even when there 
is loud acclamations of applause from the multi- 
tude of Friends and others. However, I would 
not too far prefer my own sense of things,—my 
feelings are as they are,—and I wish to learn 
more nothingness. This is a lesson I am but 
learning ; and this I believe thy beloved has in 
degree learned, and is wishing to learn. I think 
I know he is; and hope all the powers of dark- 
ness and seduction may be utterly unable to 
draw him from it, or stop his progress in it. I 
should have been glad to have been more with 
him, but believe he takes the will for the deed ; 
and as I trust he mostly finds kind friends in his 
travels, I have been easier in being prevented 
going more with him, than 1 otherwise should 
have been. I this minute hear that he got on 
this island last evening. Benjamin Swett is 
also on; he crossed the ferry in the boat with 
me and several other Friends last evening. 
Joshua Brown, I hear, is gone eastward, as is I 
suppose Klizabeth Drinker. 

Friends are generally well, after a very gen- 
eral illness. My family I left all about,—my 
dear wife feeble all summer after the meazles, 
which she had with considerable violence soon 
after I returned home. We were nearly all sick 
together; but let us rejoice in tribulation, in- 
ward and outward, and press forward through 
all to the mark,—the prize of the high calling. 
My love is dearly to many dear friends among 
you. I need not name them; but do tell thy 
dear children I love them, and much wish them 
to be good children; obey their mother, love 
one another, and serve their Creator now and in 
the days of their youth. And now, having thus 
far unexpectedly, if not too far, enlarged, I bid 
thee, with the salutation of endeared and affec- 
tionate good will, farewell—and rest thy friend, 

Jos Scort. 


feeling over this meeting. 


REMARKS OF WILLIAM WHARTON IN PHILAEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


FURNISHED BY A FRIEND. 


When the vital spark has fled from these ani- 
mal structures there is then no feeling. Ihave 
rejoiced in perceiving that there was so much 
I rejoice whenever 
I see indications of living concern to support the 
testimonies which I think this society has been 
raised up to hold up to the view of surrounding 
nations. I rejoiced in participating with you 
my friends, in the feeling concern and exercise 
which pervaded this meeting in regard to sla- 
very. I once was young, now amold. In the 
days of my youth there were such men as Jacob 
Lindley and others who were always at their 
posts in Yearly Meeting, advocating the right- 
eous cause of the poor slaves. They manifested 
energy and zeal for the promotion of this cause. 
Ata subsequent period we had such men as 
Elias Hicks and Abraham Lower. Men of ex- 
emplary lives and conversation worthy of all imi- 
tation. There never occurred a Yearly Meeting 
within my recollection, which Abraham Lower 
attended in this house, that the subject of slavery, 
which rested on his mind, was not introduced by 
him, and caused a feeling which pervaded the 
whole meeting. All that I desire is that we 
may not dwell too long upon any oue subject, 
however important, but at the same time I de- 
sire that there should be hereafter, as heretofore, 
a faithful testimony maintained, not only against 
one, but against all the different branches as ex- 
pressed in the [6th query. I have sometimes 
feared that upon the subject of slavery we as a 
people had become rather apathetic. 


REMINISCENCES OF ISAAC PARRY. 
(Continued from page 485.) 


I have heard Isaac Parry more than once re- 
late the following interesting account of James 
Simpson when young in the ministry. He had 
felt drawings in his mind towards New Jersey, 
and to cross the river at Dunks’ ferry, but fur- 
ther he had not seen. This probably was in his 
mind when he had reference to the “ little cloud 
like a man’s hand” related a few weeks ago in 
the Intelligencer. On this occasion he felt the 
cross great and he plead many excuses. One 
night he dreamed his Master came to him while 
he was diligently at work, endeavoring to earn 
money to pay for alot he had purchased, and 
renewed his injunction to go to N. Jersey. 
James answered that he had not time, he must 
stay at home until he could get out of debt. 
Master answered him, that all he had and all his 
prosperity depended upon his blessing. James 
answered, I know thou blesses and prospers 
those who ply the hand of industry at home at 
at their own proper business. Master answered, 
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mandments. James answered that he was too 
poor to leave home, that he had not money 
enough to pay the ferriage over the river and 
other expenses of the journey. Master kindly 
warned him against that excuse. James at 
length made a prompt refusal and his Master 
left him. 

James then said, “TI felt awfully deserted ; I 
walked out to seek relief but could find none, 
and while I stood and cried for help, the earth 
cleft from under me, I sank down upon the edge 
of an awful gulph, the blue flames streamed up 
around me, and I cried for help, but there was 
none to hear ; I lifted up my voice, but there was 
none to answer, and in my agony, I saw that my 
tears could never quench those flames, 

While poring over my deep distress, a deliv- 
ering angel was sent that drew me out, and set 
my feet firmly on a bank of deliverance, and said 
‘go now and preach the word that I command thee, 
lest a worse thing befal thee.”’ At this in- 
junction I suddenly awoke, and the rays of the 
rising sun began to dart through my chamber 
windows. My head and back were wet with 
sweat, from the mental exercise [ had under- 
gone. Without delay I jumped up, made ready 
and mounted my horse, and rode to Dunks’s 
Ferry where I crossed over the river. As I was 


riding along I began to feel the horrors again, 
lest some one would meet me and ask me where 


I was going, and I could not tell them. I con- 
cluded to go toa Friend’s house to whom I could 
unbosom my situation freely; as evening drew 
nigh I rode up to the gate, and I saw the Friend 
running to meet me saying, “‘ Here comes James 
Simpson to attend our negro meeting ; we have 
appointed a meeting for the colored people to- 
morrow and we havenobody to preach to them.” 
At this I felt rejoiced, for I remembered in my 
vision I saw the poor Ninevites that did not 
know their right hands from their left. 1 attend- 
ed the meeting, and a blessed, heavenly meeting 
it was. I returned home joyful and with a glad 
heart, and I renewed my covenant that I would 


not again distrust or disobey so kind a Master.” 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

As much as I consider the doctrine of origi- 
nal depravity false, I think the doctrine of 
original or inherent holiness equally so. For as 
no immortal mind can become depraved, until it 
has been first visited by the power of God and 
the Divine Lawgiver, and that disobeyed, and 
the disobedience continued in; sono mind can 
become holy until it has passed through the re- 
generating influence of the same heavenly and 
divine power; and become leavened into the 
divine nature. For there isa great difference 
between created innocency and experimental 
righteousness. GrorGe Dunwap. 

Ledyard, 11th ma. 4th, 1858. 
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A memorial of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, 
concerning our deceased Friend ELIZABETH 
SMEDLEY. 


When the faithful are removed, a tribute to 
their memory is due, for “‘ blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” Though such have pass- 
ed away from human view, yet they speak through 
their past example and precept, inviting survivors 
to “ follow them as they have followed Christ.” 

Such we believe was the blessed experience of 
our beloved friend Elizabeth Smedley, who has 
recently been removed by death from our midst. 

She was the daughter of James and Elizabeth 
Hambleton, and was born the 14th day of the 5th 
month, 1786. 

In very early life she experienced the Divine 
Spirit to operate upon her mind, frequently caus- 
ing the tears to flow, before she was sensible 
from whence the influenee came; but like the 
child spoken of in Holy Writ, she was attentive 
to the voice of the Lord, who manifested himself 
and oft times protected her juvenile feet from 
wandering in forbidden paths. 

On one or two occasions she was induced to 
depart from the truth on some trivial account, 
but her ever present monitor suffered her not to 
close her eyes in repose until she had sought for- 
giveness. Thus we see that even in childhood’s 
tender years, if the mind yield obedience to the 
monitions of truth, it will be supported through 
every temptation. 

As she approached womanhood, and took her 
position in social society, her lively, buoyant 
temperament induced her to indulge in excess of 
dress and amusements for a season, but not with- 
out great conflict of mind, for He who had been 
her preserver in youth, still followed her closely, 
marring the anticipated pleasure, aud pointing 
out to her a higher source of enjoyment. 

In early life she delighted in the perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, and would often retire alone 
to solitary places to read over and ponder on the 
invaluable truths contained therein. So impor- 
tant did she deem those sacred writings, that 
she not only continued to read them attentively 
in her own family through life, but it was her 
concern affectionately to invite her hearers to a 
more familiar acquaintance with them, as a pre- 
cious means of instruction in those spiritual 
truths which pertain to the highest interests of 
the soul. After her marriage with our friend 
Eli Smedley, her mind continued to be deeply 
exercised ; she felt it to be an imperative duty to 
attend her meetings, and for some time was tried 
therein with drowsiness ; so much so that human 
nature would have been willing to have plead ex- 
cuses to absent herself therefrom; but nothing 
short of implicit obedience to known duty could 
ensure the possession of that peace her spirit 
longed for. 

While partaking of that heavenly bread which 
nourishes the soul, she was not permitted to eat 
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it alone, and as her concern for others increased, 
she felt constrained to invite them to come and 
partake, and know for themselves the realities of 
the fruits of obedience to divine commands. 

Before submitting to this requirement, she 
passed through deep conflicts of spirit, but it 
was shown her that obedience was better than 
sacrifice, and she submitted to the heavenly 
vision. 

She was an affectionate wife, a tender mother 
and sympathizing friend; nor were her sym- 
pathies confined within the pale of our society; 
her compassionate spirit extended to the oppress- 
ed and suffering of all classes. Her disposition 
was cheerful, but her mind was deeply devoted 
to her Master’s service. While her hands were 
employed in her daily avocations, she was not 
absorbed in earthly things, but experienced deep 
travail of spirit for Zion’s welfare and the en- 
largement of her borders, or enjoyed sweet com- 
munion with her God. Her ministry was in 
plainness of speech, but attended with divine 
authority. Her chief concern was to turn the 
hearts of the people “from darkness to light, 
and from the power of Satan unto God.” The 
youth were ever objects of her deepest solicitude 
and affectionate consideration, aud her impres- 
sive appeals to them to make “an early sacrifice” 
will, in due time, we trust, produce their fruits 
as ‘bread cast upon the waters.” 

In the love of the Gospel she was frequently 
engaged in visiting the neighboring meetings, as 
well as numercus meetings within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting ; and on every such 
occasion, we believe, returned with the reward 
of peace. 

Her last public communication was at the 
funeral of an aged neighbor, on which occasion 
she was led to speak powerfully to a large audi- 
ence, portraying the awful danger of putting off 
the great work of the soul’s salvation until the 
eleventh hour, and earnestly entreating them to 
prepare for the solemn change. Her fervent ap- 
peals on that occasion, we trust, will live long in 
the memory of many present. 

A few days after she was attacked with severe 
illness, but her conscious moments were employ- 
ed in commemorating the goodness and loving 
kindness of her Redeemer; saying, ‘I have bowed 
in humility before thee, O Father! 1 have long 
sat in the valley of deep humiliation! I have 
known thy love and thy power roundabout to 
support me; I have felt, too, the power of the 
great dragon to entwine around me, ready to 
draw me down, but I trusted in thy promise, ‘ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.’”’ With much more 
of the same import, sufficient to evince to those 
around her that her work was done, on the even- 
ing of the 24th day of the 3rd month, 1858, 
after an illness of thirty-six hours, she quietly 
breathed her last, in the 72d year of her age, 
having been a minister twenty-seven years. 
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Read and approved by Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting, held at Eastland, the 14th day of the 
8th month, 1858, and signed by direction there- 
of by 

JOEL SMEDLEY, Terk: 
Priscitua 8. Parry, i om 
Three Lectures on the Eurly History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somersetshire, 
by Wit1.1AM TANNER. 
(Continued from page 550.) 


Ten years had now elapsed since the Chris- 
tian doctrines preached by George Fox had 
begun to spread amongst the inhabitants of 
Leicestershire, his native county ; and many in the 
northern counties of England, had in the mean- 
time, became united with them in religious pro- 
fession. George Fox tells us that, in this year, 
his fellow-laborers in the ministry were above 
sixty in number; and he mentions different dis- 
tricts of the country into which they went forth, 
some of them by two and two, and others single 
handed. ‘That the fields were white to harvest, 
was evidenced by the multitudes who every- 
where gathered around these devoted men, and 
by the readiness with which their testimony was 
received. This was strikingly the case in Bris- 
tol, where the companies of people who thronged 
to listen to the preaching of John Audland and 
John Camm were so great, that no house could 
containthem. ‘ The places of meeting were too 
streight,”’ says an early historian, ‘“ the assem- 
blies thereupon in the open fields, though it was 
winter, were multiplied to two, three, nay, some- 
times to near four thousand people.” Edward 
Burrough and Francis Howgill, who had, in the 
early part of this year, visited London, and been 
instrumental io the gathering of a large Society 
there, came also to Bristol; and though their 
labors, together with those of John Audland and 
John Camm, excited a strong and violent opposi- 
tion on the part of both ministers and people, a 
number of steadfast followers gathered around 
them.* Among the earliest of the Bristol con- 
verts were Charles Marshall, from whose Journal 
I have quoted ; Josiah Coale ; Dennis Hollister, 
a Deacon in the congregation of Dissenters’ meet- 
ing in Broadmead ; Barbara Blagdon, Edward 
Pyot, and George Bishop. Fuller, in his His- 
tory of Dissent, &c., describes D. Hollister as a 
great man in the corporation, and a Member of 





* John Audland and Francis Howgill had both 
been ministers in another denomination before they 
became Friends; and on making the change, they re- 
turned to their flocks the money which they had re- 
ceived in that capacity. Edward Burrough, who is 
described by Marsden as the Whitfield of the party, 
died in Newgate, London, at the age of twenty-eight. 
Being in Bristol shortly before, he told some of bis 
friends that he was going up to the city of London 
again, to lay down his life for the gospel, and to suffer 
amongst Friends in that place. 
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Parliament ; but I do not find his name among 
the Members for Bristol. E. Pyot and G. Bishop 
are described as “ Captains,” and had held com- 
missions in the army, under the Parliament. 
George Fox, speaking in the following year of a 
large meeting at Reading, says, “thither came 
George Bishop, of Bristol, with his sword by his 
side, for he was a Captain.” It does not ap- 
pear whether George Fox gave him the advice 
which he is said to have done to William Penn, 
on the latter’s asking him whether he would ad- 

vise him to give up wearing his sword, “ I advise 
thee to wear it as long as thou canst. ** John 
Audland and John Camm visited Somersetshire 
and other parts of the West of England at this 
time. Among the earliest and most eminent of 
the Somersetshire Friends, were Jasper Batt, of 
Street, and John Anderdon, of Bridgewater. 
The names of Clark, Metford, Clothier, and 
Gundry, occur at avery early period in the 
middle division ; those of Alloway, Ferris and 
Parsons, and afterwards of Pole, in the West ; 
and in the North, we have those of John and 
Samuel Hipsley, Arthur and Abraham Thomas, 
and Edmund Beakes. The last named Friend 
lived at Portshead, in the house now occupied 
by James Tanner. George Fox’s first visit to 
Bristol was in 1656. Edward Pyot had been his 


companion in a journey through the Western 
counties, commnced in the »revious year, and 
had suffered a severe imprisonment with him 


in Launceston gaol. After their liberation, they 
came by way of Exeter and Taunton to Puddi- 
more, in Somersetshire. George Fox says, “a 
great convincement there was up and down in 
that country—many meetings we had, and the 
Lord’s power was over all; many were turned 
by the power and Spirit of God to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who died for them, and came to 
sit under His free teaching.” George Fox next 
accompanied Edward Pyot, his late fellow pris- 
oner, to his house near Bristol, arriving there on 
a Seventh-day. The following morning he at- 
tended the meeting in Broadmead, which was 
large and quiet. Notice was given of a meeting 
to be held in the Orchard, which Friends then 
made use of for their larger gatherings. As he 
was on his way to this meeting, George Fox was 
told that a noted opponent of Friends would be 
present ; ‘‘ but,” true to himself, he adds, “I 
bid them never heed, it was nothing to me who 
went to it.” He mentions having stood for 
some time in silence, on the stone in the orchard 
(which Friends used in speaking,) with his hat 
off, letting the people look at him, some thou- 
sands being penne The ane opponent 


* This anecdote is given by Senaey, in his Messele 
of William Penn, on what he considers reliable tradi- 
tion. The account goes on to state that, when the 
two Friends next met, George Fox said, “ William, 
where is thy sword?” “QOh?!? said William Penn, “I 
have taken thy advice; I wore it as long as I could’ 
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came and made some disturbance, but was soon 
silenced, and George Fox adds, “a glorious, 
peaceable meeting we had; the word of life was 
divided amongst them; and they were turned 
from darkness to light, and to Jesus their 
Saviour.” After speaking for hours, and direct- 
ing them, as he says, to the Spirit of God in 
themselves that would lead them into all truth, 
he concluded with prayer. “‘ The Lord’s power,” 
he adds, “‘ came over all. A blessed day it was, 
and the Lord had the praise.’ At Edward 
Pyot’s house he had another large meeting, at 
which he says, “many were tur rned to Christ 
Jesus their life, their Prophet to texch them, 
their Shepherd to feed them, and their Bishop 
to oversee them.” 

In the following year (1657,) George Fox was 
again in Bristol; and three years later, on his 
return from Corawall, he passed again through 
Somersetshire, where he had “ divers large and 
peaceable meetings ;” and arrived in Bristol, as 
on the occasion of his first visit, at the end of 
the week. Finding that Friends had been driven 
out of the orchard, the day before, by a company 
of soldiers, he requested George Bishop, Thomas 
Gouldney, Thomas Speed, and Edward Pyot, to 
go to the Mayor and Aldermen, and ask them to 
allow Friends the use of the Town Hall to meet 
in, and to offer at the same time to pay 20/. per 
annum to the poor, as compensation for its use. 
These Friends were astonished, and said the 
Mayor and Aldermen would think they were 
mad. At last they consented to go, ‘“ though 
in the cross to their own wills;” and they 
seem to have been agreeably disappointed with 
their reception. On hearing their proposal the 
Mayor said, ‘ for his part he could agree to it ; 
but he was but one.”” He mentioned another 
hall to them, which would not, however, answer 
their purpose. ‘So they came away, leaving 
the Mayor in avery loving frame towards them.” 
It was concluded that the meeting on the follow- 
ing day should be held in the orchard, as usual ; 
and though some formidable opposition was 
offered, it gave way. Again a large meeting was 
held at Edward Pyot’s house, at which it was 
judged several thousands of people attended. 
Friends from other places were present; and 
some of the Baptists and Independents, with 
their teachers, and many others of the sober 
people of Bristol, insomuch that the people who 
stayed behind said, ‘the city looked naked.” 
George Fox says of this meeting, “it was very 
quiet, many glorious truths were opened to the 
people, and the Lord Jesus Christ was set up, 
who is the end of all figures and shadows, of the 
law, and the first covenant.” 

In 1662 George Fox had a narrow escape 
from imprisonment in Bristol. Alexander Par- 
ker, his companion, standing up first to speak, 
was carried off to prison. George Fox stood up 
after him, but was unmolested. He says, “I 
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tarried till first day following, visiting Friends, 
and being visited by Friends. On first day 
morning several Friends came to Edward Pyot’s 
where I lay the night before, and used endeavors 
to persuade me not to go tothe meeting that 
day ; for the magistrates had threatened to take 
me, and had raised the trained bands. I wished 
them to go to the meeting, not telling them what 
I intended to do; but I told Edward Pyot I in- 
tended to go, and he sent his son to show me 
the way from his house, by the fields. As I went 
I met divers Friends, who did what they could 
to stop me: ‘What,’ said one, ‘wilt thou go 
into the mouth of the beast?’ ‘Wilt thou go 
into the mouth of the dragon ?’ said another. I 
put them by, and wenton. When I came to the 
meeting, Margaret Thomas was speaking. When 
she had done I stood up. I saw a concern and 
fear upon Friends for me ; but the power of the 
Lord, in which I declared, soon struck the fear 
out of them. Life sprang, and a heavenly, glori- 
ous meeting we had” The meeting ended 
peaceably, the soldiers having, meanwhile, been 
employed in breaking up another meeting. (Of 
George Fox’s marriage in Bristol, I shall have 
to speak hereafter.) 
(To be continued.) 
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Diep, At her residence in Rensselaerville, Albany 
county, New York, on the 20th ult., Mary, wife of 
Caleb Spencer, in the 84th year of her age, a mem- 
ber and elder of Rensselaerville Monthly Meeting. The 
deceased was through a long life an exemplary mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, filling with entire pro- 
priety the several relations of wife, mother, friend and 
neighbor. Such was her concern to attend religious 
meetings that she persevered in getting to them long 
after physical disability would seem to have excused 
such a service. For the last two years of her life she 
was much shut out from the enjoyment of her friends 
from au afflictive affection of the brain, that clouded 
her understanding and unfitted her for social inter- 
course. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Not many years ago there lived in the city of 
Philadelphia a little girl whose parents are mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. They had early 
taught her lessons of obedience to their com- 
mands, and impressed upon her youthful mind, 
that little children, in order to become good and 
happy, must be kind and loving to every body ; 
must mind what their fathers and mothers say 
to them, and not do any thing when out of their 
sight that would wound their feelings if they 
should ever come to know of it. At a certain 
time this little girl went out into the country to 
spend a few weeks with her cousins and friends, 
‘tu enjoy the fresh air and warm sunshine, and 


hear the sweet warbling of the little birds as they 
sang praises to their Maker. 

While on this social visit, she was iyvited by 
her cousins to pay a visit to some other little 
girls in the neighborhood. Her dress was clean 
and neat but very plain ; but her cousins thought 
not fine enough to wear on this occasion, and 
wished her to wear one of theirs. She at first 
consented and the dress was obtained. But about 
this time a feeling took hold of her mind, and 
she expressed herself thus: ‘‘ Suppose my father 
should meet me along the road with this fine 
dress on, what would he say—what would he 
think, to see his little daughter dressed up in 
such fine showy clothes?”’ She then told her cousins 
she could not wear the dress, but wore her own, 
went with her cousins to see the little girls, and 
was happy that she had not done anything that 
would have offended or hurt the feelings of her 
parents. 

Dear little children who may read this ; follow 
the example of thislittle girl, for it is well worthy 
of your imitation. Although she was probably 
not more than eight or nine years old at the time, 
yet itshowed that she regarded her parent’s ad- 
vice and loving care, far above this fine showy 
dress. Jane has since left the city, and now 
lives with her parents in the country not many 
miles from the town, and I have no doubt that 
the recollection of this little act of parental re- 
gard and affection has ofttimes been remembered 
with a thankful heart. W.cC. M. 


Byberry, 11th mo. 5th. 1858. 


The Editor of the Boston Transcript has 
sent us an account of his visit to a Friend’s 
Meeting recently published in his paper. 


A QUAKER MEETING. 


It was our privilege upon a recent Sunday to 
attend public worship in a Quaker “ Cathedral,” 
in the pleasant village of Amesbury, Mass. We 
went in company with Whittier, the renowned 
Quaker poet, whose literary fame extends across 
the Atlantic, and whose purity of life and rare 
fidelity to his principles command universal re- 
spect. The associations attached to the Friends’ 
Meeting House in Boston are far different from 
those connected with a Quaker church in a ru- 
ral village, where the worshippers follow agricul- 
tural pursuits and the birds at this season of the 
year do the singing for the meetings on “ first 
day.” We never saw so neat a place of public 
assembly as the church at Amesbury—the very 
floor is cleaner than the walls of many of our 
city churches. The little folks present were 
models of propriety, and the whole atmosphere 
of the’ place was favorable to reflection and med- 
itation. The services consisted of the most pro- 
found silence, a short but excellent address, and 
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a brief, comprehensive prayer. We never wit- 
nessed a more devout or thoughtful assembly. 

The small congregation of worshippers were 
not inaptly called “ Friends.” The mild and 
amiable looks of those present gave evidence of 
calm and tranquil souls and characters in which 
were blended fraternal love, universal charity 
and moral rectitude. We were ina church, not 
only without priests, but without sacraments— 
no pealing organ, no trained and cultivated sing- 
ers, no reading of the Sacred Word, no hymn 
books, no written discourse—there was not even 
a pulpit, that great bulwark of Protestantism, in 
the sanctuary! But we felt that we were ina 
truly Christian assembly. Those about us, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the “ world’s people,” 
are good neighbors, good men and women, good 
Christians. They lead lives of unostentatious 
and simple goodness. We would recommend a 
visit toa Quaker church to those of our city 
friends who are in the vicinity of one during 
their summer vacations. The silence of the 
assembly will be a novel experience to persons 
accustomed to have the outward senses constant- 
ly appealed to. One of the earliest, as well as 
one of the most protracted, silent meetings named 
in history is recorded in the book of Job, where 
Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar remained with Job 
“seven days and nights, and none spake a word 
unto him, for they saw that his grief was great.” 

A story is related of a person, who told a 
Quaker that the silence of a meeting of the So- 
ciety of Friends was enough to kill the devil ; 
to which the Quaker replied, that it was the very 
thing the silent assembly was trying to do. 

An English Archbishop has stated that reli- 
gion seems to have made the deepest impression 
on the Quakers. Whittier has beautifully said : 

“ The Quaker of the olden time ! 
How calm and firm, and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through ; 
The lust of power, the love of gain, 
The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 
The love of purity within.” 

As we sat within the plain walls of the modest 
‘‘ meeting house,’’ and saw faces upon which “ the 
dove sat visibly brooding,” we thought of Charles 
Lamb’s charming essay upon such an assemblage, 
and the following words of the gentle Elia haunt- 
ed our meditations : 

“ Wouldst thou know what true peace and quiet 
mean; wouldst thou find a refuge from the 
noises and clamors of the multitude; wouldst 
thou enjoy at once solitude and society ; wouldst 
thou possess the depth of thine own spirit in 
stillness, without being shut out from the consol- 
atory faces of thy species ; wouldst thou be alone 
and yet accompanied ; solitary, yet not desolate ; 
singular, yet not without some one to keep 
thee in countenance, go into a Quaker meeting. 


To pace alone in the cloisters or side isles of 
some cathedral, time stricken, 


or under hanging mountains. 
Or by the fall of fountains— 


is but a vulgar luxury, compared with that which 
those enjoy who come together for the purposes 
of more complete, abstracted solitude. This is 
the loneliness to be felt. The Abbey Church 
of Westminister has nothing so solemn, so spirit 
soothing, as the naked walls and benches of a 
Quaker meeting. Here are no tombs, no in- 
scriptions— 
Sands, ignoble things, 
Dropped from the ruined sides of Kings— 

but here is something which throws Antiquity 
herself into the foreground—Silence—eldest of 
kings—language of old Night—primitive dis- 
courser—to which the insolent decays of mould- 
ering grandeur have but arrived by a violent, and 
as we may say, unnatural progression. 

Frequently the meeting is broken up without 
a word having been spoken. But the mind has 
been fed. Yougo away with a sermon not made 
with hands. You have been in the milder cav- 
erns of Trophonius, or as in some den, where 
that fiercest and savagest of all wild creatures, 
the tongue, that unruly member, has strangely 
lain tied up and captive. You have bathed 
with stillness. Oh, when the spirit is sore fret- 
ted, even tired to sickness of the janglings and 
nonsense noises of the world, what a balm and 
solace it is to go and seat yourself, for a quiet 
half hour, among the gentle Quakers. Their 
garb and stillness conjoined, present an uniform- 
ity, tranquil and herd-like—as in a pasture— 
“ forty feeding like one.” 


A LETTER TO YOUNG WOMEN ON HOUSEWIFE- 
RY AND INDUSTRY. 

She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hand3 
hold the distaff. * * She is not afraid of the snow 
for her household; for all her household are clothed 
with scarlet. * * * Strength and honor are her cloth- 
ing, and she shall rejoice in time to come.— Solomon. 


Among the more homely but most essential 
accomplishments of a young woman is that of 
hosewifery. There are many things at the pre- 
sent day to interfere with its acquisition, but the 
fact that it is essential should lead you to subor- 
dinate toit those which are not. We hear a great 
deal about the laziness of the present generation 
of girls. I think the accusation is unjust. 
Girls who acquire a really good education now, 
accomplish much more genuine hard work than 
those in ‘‘ the good old times” who only learned 
to read and write, and occupied the most of their 
time in the kitchen and dairy. Nothing that can 
be called education and accomplishment can be 
achieved without great labor ; and, in my opinion, 
the principal reason why good housewifery is so 
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much neglected, as an accomplishment, is, that| 


the time is so much occupied in study. Laziness | 


is very apt to come with wealth, and there are 
undoubtedly a great many more lazy girls now 
than fifty years ago. They are certainly a very 
undesirable article to have about, and I pity the 
poor fellow who gets one of them for a compa- 
nion; but I say candidly that I do not think 
there are any more naturally lazy girls in the 
world than usual. 

You expect, one of these days, to be the mistress 
of ahouse. Your comfort and happiness, and the 
and the comfort and happiness of your husband, 
will depend very much upon your ability to order 
that house well. If your companion be in humble 
circumstances, you will very likely be obliged to 
do the most of your work yourself. In this case,a 
thorough knowledge of, and taste for, housewife- 
ry will be very necessary to you. If you marry 
a man of competence or wealth, a knowledge of 
good housewifery is quite as essential to you as if 
you were required to do your own work. The 
expenses of your house will be large or small, as 
you are a bad or a good housekeeper. If you do 
not know how to do the work of the house; if 
you have no practical knowledge of all the offices 
and economies of an establishment, you will be 
dependent. So far from being the mistress of 
your house, you will be only its guest. Your 
servants will circumvent you, they will cheat 
you, they will make you miserable. If they do 
not perform their work properly, through will- 
fulness or ignorance, you cannot tell them better 
You will scold them for things which you cannot 
tell them how to mend, you will be unjust, and 
you will not keep them. Many a really good 
servant is constantly suffering from grievances 
growing directly from the ignorance of her mis- 
tress. Unless you are willing to take up for life 
with a boarding-house—a place for people to 
vegetate in—you must be a good housewife. It 
matters not whether you are rich or poor. You 
need a practical knowledge of cookery, of the 
laundry, of the prices and qualities of provisions, 
of chamber work—of everything that enters into 
the details of home life. 

Of course, if you have no mother who is 
capable of teaching you these things, you are in 
a measure excusable for not learning them. I[ 
pity a family of girls whose mother is a know- 
nothing and ado-nothing. I do not blame girls 
for not wishing to put themselves under the 
tuition of the cook and the maid-of-all-work. 
But even when you find yourselves under dis- 
advantages like these, you cannot afford to be- 


come a woman without knowing something of| 


the homely utilities of life. Your own aptness 
of mind—your own good sense and ready inge- 
nuity—will give you a clue to the mysteries 
which practice will ultimately make plain. Your 
comfort, your independence, your reputation, 
your husband’s respect for you, depend so much 
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upon your ability to keep house well, that I can- 
not leave the subject without insisting upon the 
importance of your learning to do it while you 
have the chance. There are few higher compli- 
ments that can be paid to a young woman than 
that which accords to her the character of an 
excellent housekeeper. There is no reputation 
which will more thoroughly tend to confirm a 
young woman in the esteem of young men, or 
more forcibly commend her to their estcem, than 
that of being acquainted, practically, with the 
details of the kitchen and the economies of 
housekeeping. 

This naturally introduces me to a discussion 
of the benefits of physical industry, and the as- 
sumption of regular household duties. There is 
no better relief to study than the regular per- 
formance of special duties in the house. To 
feel that one is really doing something every 
day, that the house is the tidier for one’s efforts, 
and the comfort of the family enhanced, is the 
surest warrant of content and cheerfulness. 
There is something about this habit of daily 
work—this regular performance of duty—which 
tends to regulate the passions, to give calmness 
and vigor to the mind, to impart a healthy tone 
to the body, and to diminish the desire for life 
in the street and for resort to gossiping com- 
panions. 

Were I as rich as Cresus, my girls should 
have something to do regularly, just as soon as 
they should become old enough to do anything. 
They should, in the first place, make their own 
bed, and take care of their own room. They 
should dress each other. They should sweep a 
portion of the house. They should learn, above 
all things, to help themselves, and thus to be in- 
dependent in all circumstances. A woman, 
helpless from any other cause than sickness, is 
essentially a nuisance. There is nothing woman- 
ly and ladylike in helplessness. My policy 
would be, as girls grow up, to assign to them 
special duties, first in one part of the house, then 
in another, until they should become acquainted 
with all housewifely offices; and I should have 
an object ia this beyond the simple acquisition 
of a knowledge of housewifery. It should be for 
the acquisition of habits of physical industry—of 
habits that conduce to the health of body and 
mind—of habits that give them an insight into 
the nature of labor, and inspire within them a 
genuine sympathy with those whose lot it is to 
labor. 

All young mind is uneasy if it be good for 
anything. There is not the genuine human 
stuff in a girl who is habitually and by nature 
passive, placid, and inactive. The body and the 
mind must both be in motion. If this tendency 
to activity be left to run loose—undirected into 
channels of usefulness—a spoiled child is the re- 
sult. A girl growing up to womanhood, is, 
when unemployed, habitually uneasy. The 
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mind aches and chafes because it wants action, 
fora motive. Nowa mind in this condition is 
not benefitted by the command to stay at home, 
or the withdrawal from companions. It must be 
set to work. This vital energy that is struggling | 
to find relief in demonstration should be so} 
directed that habits may be formed,—habits of | 
industry that obviate the wish for change and | 
unnecessary play, and form a regular drain upon | 
it. Otherwise, the mind becomes dissipated, | 
the will irresolute, and confinement irksome. | 
Girls will never be happy, except in the com- | 
pany of their playmates, unless home becomes | 
to them a scene of regular duty and personal 
usefulness. 

There is another obvious advantage to be de- 
rived from the habit of engaging daily upon spe- | 
cial household duties. The imagination of girls | 
is apt to become active to an unhealthy degree, 
when no corrective is employed. False views of 
life are engendered, and labor is regarded as 
menial. Ease comes to be looked upon as a 
supremely desirable thing, so that when the real 
inevitable cares of life come, there is no prepa- | 
ration for them, and weak complainings or ill- 
natured discontent are the result. 

And here I am naturally introduced into an- | 
other subject. Young women, the glory of your | 


life is to do something and to be something. 
You very possibly may have formed the idea | 
that ease and personal enjoyment are the ends | 


of your life. This is a terrible mistake. Devel- | 
opment in the broadest sense and in the highest | 
direction is the end of your life. You may | 
possibly find ease with it, and a great deal of | 
precious personal enjoyment, or your life may be | 
one long experience of self-denial. If you wish | 
to be something more than the pet and plaything 
ofa man; if you would rise above the position | 
of a pretty toy, or the ornamental fixture of an | 
establishment, you have got a work todo. You| 
have got a position to maintain in society; you | 
have got the poor and the sick to visit ; you may 
possibly have a family to rear and train; you} 
have got to take a load of care upon your should- | 
ers and bear it through life. You have got aj 
character to sustain ; and I hope that you will 
have the heart of a husband to cheer and 
strengthen. ase is notfor you. Selfish enjoy- 
ment is not for you. ‘The world is to be made | 
better by you. You have got to suffer and to 
work; and if there be a spark of the true fire in 
you, your hearts will respond to these words. 
The time will come when you shall see that 
all your toil, and care, and pain, and sorrow, 
and practical sympathy for others has built you 
up into a strength of womanhood which will 
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despise ease as an end of life, and pity those who 
are content with it. Get this idea that your great 
business is simply to live at ease out of your head 
atonce. ‘There is nothing noble and enobling in 
it. Your mental and physical powers can only 
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give you worthy happiness in the using. They 
were made for use; and a lazy woman is inevi- 
tably miserable. Ido not put this matter of en- 
joyment before you as the motive for action. I 
simply state the fact that it is a result of action 
—an incident of a life worthily spent. 

When you have properly comprehended and 
received this idea, the recreation of life and the 
pleasures of social intercourse will take their ap- 
propriate positions with relation to the business 
of life—its staple duties. Recreation will be- 
come re-creation—simply the renewal of your 
powers, that they may all the better perform 
the work which you have undertaken, or which 
circumstances have devolved upon you. Social 
pleasure wili rise into a sympathetic communion 
with natures and lives earnest like your own, 
upon the subjects nearest your hearts, and it 
will give youstrength and guidance. ‘The plea- 
sures of life will become the wells, scattered 


‘along the way, where you will lay down your 


burthens for the moment, wipe your brows, and 
drink, that you may go into the work before you 
refreshed in body and mind. In these quiet 
hours you will feel a healthy thrill of happiness 


which those who seek pleasure for its own sake 


never know. 

There are few objects in this world more 
repulsive to me than a selfish woman—a 
woman who selfishly consults her own enjoy- 
ments, her own ease, her own pleasure. If you 
have the slightest desire to be loved; if you 
would have your presence a welcome one in 
palace and cottage alike; if you would be ad- 
mired, respected, revered ; if you would have all 
sweet human sympathies clustering around you 
while you live, and the tears of a multitude of 
friends shed upon your grave when you die, you 
must be a working woman—living and working 
for others, denying yourself for others, and build- 
ing up for yourself a character, strong, symme- 
trical, beautiful. If I were you, I would rather 
be that insensate and quietly gliding shadow 
which the wounded soldier kissed as the noble 
Florence Nightingale passed his weary pillow, 
than the pampered creature of luxury, who has 
no thought above her personal ease and personal 
adornment. 

Do not seek out for yourselves any prominent 
field of service where you will attract the atten- 
tion of the world. Remain where God places 
you. Some of the noblest heroisms of the world 
have been achieved in humble life. ‘The poor 
ye have always with you. The miserable are 
always around you. You can lighten your 
father’s burdens. You can restrain your bro- 
thers from vicious society. You can relieve your 
failing and fading mother of much care. You 
can gather the ragged and ignorant children at 
your knee, and teach them something of a better 
life than they have seen. You can become an- 
gels of light and goodness to many stricken 
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hearts. You can read to the aged. You can 
do many things which will be changed to bless- 
ings upon your own soul. Florence ‘Nightingale 
did her work in her place; do your work in 
yours, and your Father who seeth in secret shall 
reward you openly. 

T would be the last one to cast a shadow on 
your brows, but I would undeceive you at the 
first, so that you may begin life with right ideas. 
Life is real—it is a real and earnest thing. It 

2s homely details, painful passages, and a 
crown of care for every brow. I seek to inspire 
you with a wish and a will to meet it witha 
womanly spirit. Iseek to point you to its nobler 
meanings and its higher results. The tinsel with 
which your imagination has invested it will all 
fall off itself, so soon as you shall fairly enter 
upon its experiences. Then if these ideas have 
no place in you, you will be obliged to acquire 
them slowly and painfully, or you will sink into 
a poor, selfish, discontented creature—and be, so 
far as others are concerned, either a nonentity, 
or a disagreeable hanger-on and looker-on. So I 
say, begin to take up life’s duties now. Learn 
something of what life is, before you take upon 


yourself its graver responsibilities. — Titcomb’s 
Letters. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Circumstances beyond the control of the writer 
have prevented the publication of the following 
in the “ Intelligencer” until the present time. 


Review of the weather, &c., for TENTH month. 


1857. 1858. 
Rain all or nearly all day, . Td’ys 2 days 
“ 


do. during some portion of the 24 h’rs, 5 « 8 
Cloudy without storms,. . . ..10 “© 7] & 


Ordinary clear,, . . . .... 9 14 6 
31 31 
TEMPERATURES, &c. 1857. 1858. 


Mean temperature of the month per 


Penn. Hospital, ‘ - 55°79deg. 59 
Highest do. during month do. « - 85 
Lowest do. do. do. . 34 a 36 


Rain during the month, 2:69 inch, 1.84 
Deaths during the month, counting 

five entire weeks for each year, 835 802 
The average of the mean temperature of 


this month, forthe past sixty-nine years, 
has been 


; 54.38 deg. 
The highest ditto during that entire — 
(1793). . 64 & 
The lowest do. do. ‘do. do 
ae lll lll “ 


The month under review of the present year has been 
remarkable for heights of temperature—the only years 
since 1790 (our record extending no further back) in 
which it bas been exceeded, being— 

a « « = 64 deg. 
Se - - « «©. 59.27 *« 
or, Only éwice during the past sixty-nine years, and also 


exceeding the average, for the same period, about five 
degrees. J. M. E; 
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THE BATTLE FIELD. 


“ Whence come wars and fightings.’—James. 4: 5. 


There was tumult and there was din, 

There was satan, and there was sin; 

There were groanings and there were fears, 
Orphans’ sighs and widows’ tears ; 

And there was cursing and piercing cry, 

And despair’s last rending agony ; 

And there were vultures and worse than they, 
Hovering to gorge their human prey. 

Where were such sights, I pray thee tell ? 
Where was on earth so fierce a hell? 


There where yon warriors, armed and steeled, 
Are cheering their troops to the battle field: 
There where famed statesmen, and poete, I ween, 
Declare ’tis a proud and a glorious scene. 


But was there found in that brilliant day 

The heart to feel, or the lip to pray? 

The accents of heaven, or the looks of love, 

The Prince of Peace, or the Holy Dove ? 

I say not what passes in secret souls, 

For dew drops may fall while thunder rolls; 
But I saw them not in the haggard cheek, 

I heard them not in the dying shriek ; 

I marked them not in the frenzied eye ; 

They calmed not the shouts of victory ; 

They were lost in the yells of the frantic breath 
That pealed to the heavens for triumph or death ; 
They echoed not in the cannon’s roar ; 

I traced them not in the’seas of gore ; 

I marked them not in the battle’s rush, 

The oath and the groan, and the life blood gush ; 
They flashed not bright in the bayonet’s gleam, 
Or there where the tattered banners stream 

To rally the young and the proud and the brave, 
To the murderous charge that digs their grave. 

I judge not my neighbors’ heart or lot ; 

They might be there; but I saw them not. 


Men said that noble and great was war; 

That patriot virtues yoke his car ; 

And that nought is so generous and bright to see, 
As a hero fresh from his victory. 

I viewed e’en the solemn and sacred tomb 
Emblazoned with sword and battle plume; 

And in God’s own temple, flaunting high, 

The captured banner and panoply ; 

And all did tell me bow pure the flame 

Whence strife, and war, and fightings came. 


Yet they came, said a wise and holy page, 
From lawless passion and guilty rage: 
And truth, when the field of blood I view, 
Methinks that such sacred word is true ; 
That the bad was there and the good forgot :— 
At least, if’t were there, I saw it not. 

S.C. W. 





The following little effusion by a young girl was 


sent us for publication. 


LINES TO MY YOUNGEST SISTER ON HER FIRST 


BIRTH DAY. 


One year of joy and gladness, 
One year without sorrow or sia, 
A blessing to all around ber, 
Her innocent life hath been. 


Her gentle and trusting spirit 

Takes no thought of future years, 
And she dreams not, alas! how often 
Her hopes will be turned to tears. 
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The dark, dark vail of the future 
Is resting its shadowy wing 
On the many joys and sorrows 
That time to her heart may bring! 


Will her life be long and sunless, 

With no bright star to guide her on, 
Will she linger alone with sorrow, 

When the friends of her youth are gone? 


And when her young life is dawning, 

And the earth seems so fair and bright, 
Will her dreams be all crushed and broken, 
And day seem an endless night? 


Will she turn to God in her anguish, 

Will her dreams of joy depart, 

Will she raise to the throne of her Father, 
The wail of a broken heart? 


But useless these vain forbodings, 
For the Father who guards us all, 
Who watches even the sparrows, 
Lest one of their number fall. 


We know He will guard our darling, 

And gird her about with His love, 

Till her spirit joineth in glory, 

The seraphs and angels above. 
Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1858. 


For the Children. 
THE VIOLET. 


‘OQ mother, mother, only look! 
See what I’ve got for thee! 

I found it close beside the brook : 
This pretty violet see. 


** And father says there will be more: 
So, mother, when they come, 

We'll pick my little basket full, 
And bring them with us home. 


“ And, mother, didst thou ever hear— 
’Tis very strange indeed— 

This pretty flower, with leaves and all, 
Was once a little seed? 


“When it was planted in the ground, 
The sun shone very bright, 

And made the little seed so warm, 
It grew with all its might.” 


“Yes, Charles, the bright sun made it warm; 
’Twas wet with rain and dew; 

The leaves came first, and then, ere long, 
We found the violet blue. 


“ Charley, I think when we are good, 
Obedient and kind, 

Good feelings, like the little flowers, 
Are growing in the mind. 


“ But when we suffer evil thoughts 
To grow and flourish there, 

Then they are like the noxious weeds 
That choke the flowerets fair.” 


Faith, it is said, comes by hearing, but that 
can only be as the speaker is himself endued 
with it: to think of exciting it in others, when 
we have it not in ourselves, is like trying by one 
unlighted candle to light another.—G@. Dillwyn. 
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From the N. ¥. Tribune. 
BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
RAILROADS IN RUSSIA. 
St. Petersburg, July, 1858. 

On leaving Moscow for this place, we were 
obliged to take out fresh passports, giving up 
those which we had obtained at Warsaw. As 
one is required to appear personally, this formal - 
ity is a little troublesome, but we were subjected 
to no questioning, and the documents were ready 
at the time promised. After paying the fees, 
we were about to leave, when the official whis- 
pered: “ You have forgottten my tea money.” 
The readiness with which he changed a note, 
while the subordinates looked the other way, 
proved to me that this system of gratuities (to 
use a mild term) is not only general, but permit- 
ted by the higher authorities. Many of the 
civil officers have salaries ranging from six to 
ten rubles a month—barely enough to clothe 
them—so that without this “tea money,” the 
machinery of government would move very slow- 
ly. 
. I also went to the office of the Censor, to in- 
quire concerning the fate of the books taken 
from me on the Polish frontier. Here I was 
very politely received, and was informed that 
the books had not arrived. The Censor seemed 
a little embarrassed, and I half suspected that 
the books might be on the pruhibited list. 
Kohl’s work, I have been informed, belongs to 
this class, although I saw, in the shop-windows, 
books which I should have supposed were much 
more objectionable than his. It is permitted to 
all literary and scientific men, however, to im- 
port freely whatever works they choose. The 
list of foreign newspapers admitted into Russia 
has recently been much enlarged, but they also 
pass through the Censor’s hands, and one fre- 
quently sees paragraphs or wholecolumns either 
covered with a coating of black paste, or so nice- 
ly erased that no sign of printer’s ink is left. 

During our stay in Moscow, we lodged at the 
Hotel de Dresde, which I can conscientiously 
recommend to future travellers. It isa large low 
building on the- Government square, at the cor- 
ner of the Tverskaia Onlitza, and convenient to 
the Kremlin. The only discomfort, which it 
shares in common with the other hotels, is that 
the servants are all Russian. We obtained a 
large, pleasant room for two rubles a day, and a 
dinner, cooked in the most admirable style, fora 
ruble each. Other charges were in the same 
proportion ; so that the daily expense was about 
$3. As there is no table d’hote, the meals being 
served in one’s own room, this is rather below 
New-Yor< prices. A German author, who resi- 
ded two years in Moscow, gave me $1,000 asa fair 
estimate of the annual expense of living for 
a bachelor. House rent and the ordinary neces- 
saries of life arecheap , but luxuries of all kinds 
clothing, &c., are very dear. 
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On the northern side of the city, just outside 
the low earthern barrier, stands the great Rail- 
road Station. The principal train for St. Peters- 
burg leaves daily at noon, and reaches its desti- 
nation the next morning at eight—600 versts, 
or 400 English miles, in twenty hours. The 
fares are respectively 19, 13 and 9 rubles, for 
the first, second and third class. The station 
building is on the most imposing scale, and all 
the operations of the road are conducted with the 
utmost precision and regularity, although per- 
haps a little slower than in other countries. The 
first class carriages are divided into compart- 
ments, and luxuriously cushioned as in England, 
the second class are arranged exactly on the 
American plan (in fact, I believe they are built 
in America), except that the seats are not so 
closely crowded together. The entrance is at 
the end, over a platform on which the brakeman 
stands, as with us. As the day of our departure 
happened to be on Monday, which is considered 
so unlucky a day among the Russians that they 
never travel when they can avoid it, there was 
just a comfortable number of passengers. We 
bade adieu to our obliging friend, Col. Claxton, 
whose kindness had contributed so much to the 
interest of our visit, and, as the dial marked 
noon, steamed off for St. Petersburg. 

Straight as sunbeams, the four parallel lines 
of rail shoot away to the north-west, and vanish 
far off in a sharp point on the horizon. Woods, 
hills, swamps, ravines, rivers, may intersect the 
road, but it swerves not a hair from the direct 
course, except where such deflection is necessary 
to keep the general level between Moscow and 
the Volga. After passing the Valdai Hills, 
about half-way to St. Petersburg, the course is 
almost as straight as if, drawn with a ruler for 
the remaining two huncred miles. The Russians 
say this road is only to be looked upon as an ar- 
ticle of luxury. The Emperor Nicholas consult- 
ed his own convenience and the facility of con- 
veying troops rather than the convenience of the 
country and the development of its resources. 
By insisting upon the shortest possible distance 
between the two cities, he carried the road for 
hundreds of versts through swamps where an 
artificial foundation of piles was necessary; 
while, by bending its course a little to the south 
nearer the line of the highway, not only would 
these swamps have been avoided, but the cities 
of Novgorod, Valdai and Torshok, with the set- 
tled and cultivated regions around them, would 
have shared in the advantages and added to the 
profits of the road. 

In its construction and accessories, one can 
truly say this is the finest railway in the world. 
Its only drawback is an occasional roughness, 
the cause of which, I suspect, lies in the cars 
rather than the road itself. There are thirty- 
three stations between Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. At the most of these, the station-houses 


are palaces, all built exactly alike, and on a 
scale of magnificence which scorns expense. A 
great deal of needless luxury has been wasted 
upon them. The bridges, also, are models of 
solidity and durability. Every thing is on the 
grandest scale, and the punctuality and exact- 
ness of the running arrangements are worthy of 
all praise. But at what a cost has all this been 
accomplished! This road 400 miles in length, 
over a level country, with very few cuts, em- 
bankments and bridges, except between Moscow 
and Tver (about one-fourth of the distance), has 
been built at an expense of 120,000,000 of ru- 


| bles ($90,000,000), or $225,000 per mile. When 
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one takes into consideration the cheapness of la- 
bor in Russia, the sum becomes still more enor- 
mous. 

The work was not only conducted by American 
engineers, but Mr. Winans, the chief-engineer, 
is at present carrying on the running business 
under a contract with the Government. His 
principal assistants are also Americans. This con- 
tract, which was originally for ten years, has 
yet three years to run, at the end of which time 
Mr. Winans will be able to live upon what he 
has earned. His annual profit upon the con- 
tract is said to be one million rubles. Some idea 
of its liberal character may be obtained from the 
fact that his allowance for grease alone is three 
silver copecs a verst for each wheel—about 3} 
cents a mile; or, with an ordinary train, some 
$700 for the run from Moscow to St. Petersburg. 
His own part of the contract is faithfully and 
admirably discharged, and he is of course fairly 
entitled to all he can make. It is not to be won- 
dered at, however, that the receipts of the road 
last year exceeded the expenditures by a few 
thousand rubles only. 

The fact is, even yet, the road does not appear 
to be conducted with a view to profit. The way 
traffic and travel which railroad companies else- 
where make it a point to encourage, is here en- 
tirely neglected. There are none but through 
trains, and but a single passenger train daily.— 
Beside this, no freight is taken at the way sta- 
tions, unless there should happen to be a little 
room to spare, after the through freight is cared 
for. Tver, through which the road passes, is at 
the head of navigation on the Volga, and after 
Nijni Novgorod, the chief centre of trade with 
the regions watered by that mighty river, as far 
as the Caspian Sea; yet, I am informed, there 
is no special provision made for affording the 
facilities of communication which this place so 
much needs. 

Russia, however, is soon to be covered with a 
general system of railroad communication, which 
when completed must exercise a vast influence 
on her productive and commercial activity. A 
road from Moscow to Nijni Novgorod on the 
Volga, where the grand annual fair is held, has 
been commenced, and will probably be finished 
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in from three to five years. The distance is' 
about 250 wiles, and the estimated expense $30-| 
000 per mile. The road from St. Petersburg to: 
Warsaw—a little over 700 miles in length—has | 
been in progress for some years past, and will be | 
finished, it is said, by the close of the year 1860. | 
In September it will be opened as far as Pskov 
(German, “ Pleskow’’). at the head of lake Pepsus 
and to Dwinaburg, whence a branch road to Riga 
is now building, in the course of next year. Near| 
Covno it will be intersected by another branch 
from Konigsburg, via Tilsit and Gumbineu, 
whereby there will be a communication between 
St. Petersburg and Berlin. 

The other projected roads, the building of 
which has been contracted for by a French com- 
pany, but not yet commenced, are from Libau, | 
on the Baltic, easterly through Witepsk and | 
Smolensk to the large manufacturing town of'| 
Tula, 112 miles south of Moscow; and another 
from the latter city to Charkoff, in the Ukraine, 
with branches to Odessa and the Crimea. The 
former of these will be nearly 700 miles in length 
and the latter at least 1,000. The cheapest pian 
for the Russian Government to build railroads 
would undoubtedly be, to permit the formation 
of private companies for that purpose. In Mid- 


dle and Southern Russia, the cost of construction 
would certainly be no greater than in Illinois, 
where, if I remember rightly, the roads are built 


for half the amount of the lowest estimate I have 
heard here. The effect of these improvements 
upon the internal condition of Russia can hardly 
be overvalued. They arein fact but the com- 
mencement of a still grander system of commu- 
nication, which little by little, will thrustits iron 
feelers into Asia, and grapple with the inertia 
of four thousand years. 

To return to ourjourney. The halts at the 
way stations were rather long— five, ten, fifteen 
minutes, and at Tver, where we arrived at 5 
o’clock, half an hour for dinner. In this respect, 
as in every other, the arrangements were most 
convenient and complete. We had a good meal 
at a reasonable price, and were allowed a ration- 
al time to eatit. At every one of the other sta- 
tions there was a neat booth provided with beer, 
qvass, soda water, lemonade, cigars and pastry. 
Most of the passengers got out and smoked their 
cigarettes at these places, as the practice is not 
allowed inside the cars. There is a second class 
carriage especially for smokers, but one is obliged 
to take out a license to smoke there, for which 
he pays ten rubles. The Russians are nearly all 
smokers, but the custom is very strictly prohibit- 
ed in the streets of cities, and even in the small! 
country villages. 

The country, slightly undulating in the neigh- 
horhood of Moscow, becomes level as you approach 
the Volga. The monotony of which I have spo- 
ken in a previous letter, is its prevailing charac- 
teristic. Great stretches of swamp or of pasture 
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ground, fields of rye and barley, and forests of 
fir and birch, succeed one another, in unvarying 
sameness. Now and then you have a wide sweep 
of horizon—a green sea, streaked with rosy foam 
drifts of flowers—a luxuriant summer-tangle of 
copse and woodland, or a white village church, 
with green domes, rising over a silvery lake of 
rye ; and these pictures, beautiful in themselves, 
do not become less so by repetition. The Volga 
is certainly the most interesting object in the 
whole course of the journey. ‘I'ver, a city of 
20,000 inhabitants on its right bank, is conspic- 
uous from the number of its spires and domes. 
Along the bank lie scores of flat-bottomed barges, 
rafts and vessels of light draft. The river here 
is scarcely so large as the Hudson at Albany, 
flowing ina sandy bed, with frequent shallows. 
But, like the Danube at Ulm, it is not the 
smallness of the stream that occupies your thoughts 
You follow the waters in imagination, to the old 
towns of Yaroslav and Nijni Novgorod, to the 
Tartar Kazon and the ruins of Bulgar, through 
the steppes of the Cossacks and Kirghizes, to the 
Caspian sea and the foot of ancient Caucasus. 

The sky was heavily overcast, so that, in spite 
of our high latitude, the night was dark. I 
therefore did not see the Valdai hills, which we 
passed toward midnight—the only real hills in 
Russia proper, west of the Ural Mountains. It 
was among these hillsthat Alexander |. intrenched 
himself, to await Napoleon. When the morn- 
ing twilight came, we were in the midst of the 
swampy region, careering straight forward, on 
and on, over the boundless level. The only ob- 
ject of note was the large and rapid river Vol- 
choff, flowing from the Ilmea Lake at Novgorod 
northward into Lake Ladoga. The road crosses 
it by a magnificent American bridge. 

Some fifty or sixty versts before reaching St. 
Petersburg, we passed through a large estate be- 
longing to the rich Russian, Kokoreff, who has 
lately been distinguishing himself by the prom- 
inent part he has taken in all measures tending 
to the improvement of his country—the emanci- 
pation of the serfs, the steamboat companies of 
the Dneiper and Dniester, the formation of a 
moneyed association for encouraging manufac- 
tures, &c. This Kokoreff was the son of a 
common peasant, and commenced life by keep- 
ing a cheap brandy-shop. He gradually pros- 
pered, and, being a man of much natural shrewd- 
ness and energy, took the contract for the 
brandy revenue of the whole Empire, which is 
farmed out. He is worth about seven millions 
of rubles, much of which he has invested in 
landed property. He has now set himself to 
work to introduce improvements in agriculture, 
and his estate presents a striking contrast to 
that of his neighbors. Neat, and comfortable 
houses for the laborers, spacious barns for the 
grain, forests trimmed and protected, meadows 
drained, rough land cleared and prepared for 
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culture—these were some of the features which 
struck my eye, as we rushed along. Kokoreff 
is charged by some with being extravagant and 
fantastic in his views, and therefore an unsafe 
example to follow ; but a man who makes such 
an employment of his means, cannot do other- 
wise than work real and lasting good for his 
country. 

By and by vegetable gardens succeeded tothe 
swamps, villages became more frequent, houses, 
smoking factories and workshops on our right, 
then alevel, uniform mass of buildings, over 
which towered some golden-tipped spires, and 
and at eight o’clock, precisely, we landed in the 
station at St. Petersburg. 


B. T. 





THE INFINITE VALUE OF TRUTH. 


The duties which we owe to our own moral 
being are the ground and condition of all other 
duties ; and to set our nature at strife with itself 
forfa good purpose, implies the same sort of pru- 
dence as a priest of Diana would have manifest- 
ed, who should have proposed to dig up the 
celebrated charcoal foundation of the mighty 
Temple of Ephesus, in order to furnish fuel for 
the burnt-offerings on its altars. Truth, virtue, 
and happiness may be distinguished from each 
other, but cannot be divided; they subsist by a 
mutual co inherence, which gives a shadow of 
divinity even to our human nature.— Coleridge. 


THE RIGHT USE OF THE EYES. 


An Italian Bishop, who had endured much 
persecution with a calm, unruffled temper, was 
asked how he attained such a mastery over him- 
self. ‘* By making a right use of my eyes,”’ said 
he. “I first look up to heaven, as the place 
whither I am going to live forever. I next look 
down upon the earth, and consider how small a 
space of it will soon be all that I can occupy or 
want. Ithen look around me, and think how 
many are far more wretched than I am.” 





Tue Present.—Enjoy the blessings of this 
day, if God sends them ; and the evils bear pa- 
tiently and sweetly. For this day only is ours ; 
we are dead to yesterday, and we are not born 
to-morrow.—Jeremy Taylor. 





“PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour anD Meat.—The Flour market is very 
quiet and prices are weak. The sales of superfine 
are at $5 00; $5 12 and 5 25 for extra, and $5 62 and 
$5 75 for extra family. The'sales to the retailers and 
bakers are within the range of the same figures, and 
fancy lots from $5 75 up to $650. Rye Fiour and 
Corn Meal continue limited. The former is held at 
$4 00, and the latter is unsettled at $3 62 per barrel 
for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at 
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$1 20 and | 28 per bushel for fair and prime Red, and 
$1 35 a1 40 for good White. Rye is steady at 76éc. 
for Pennsylvania and 78 cents for Southern. Yellow 
Corn, if here, would command &4 cents, new ranges at 
from 68 to 72c. Oats are steady. Sales of prime 
Delaware at 44 a 46 cts. afloat. 

CLovERSEED is in fair supply, but the demand for 
it is quite moderate ; sales of common to prime new at 
75 and $5 87 per 64 lbs. Sales of Timothy at 


$5 
$2 12} per bushel, and Flaxseed at $1 60. 





Tt ‘genoa, oa NINE PARTNER’S BOARDING 
I SCHOOL re-opened on the Ist of 11th menth, 
1858, under the care and superintendence of Josiah 
D. and Mary B. Chase. Extensive repairs and im- 
provements have been made, which will add materially 
to the comfort and advantage of the pupils. 

A circular containing full particulars in relation to 
terms, &c., may be obtained, by addressing 

JOSIAH D. CHASE, 
Washington, Dutchess County, N. Y. 

10 mo. 14. 

{ ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES BY FRIEND’S CERE- 
\ MONY, fioely Engraved and neatly Printed on the 
best English Parchment. Price Two Dontars. Sent 
to any part of the United States by mail for the above 
price, and six postage stamps. Certificates filled up 
in a superior manner, from three to five dollars for 
the writing. Invitations neatly written. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, No.5, S. Fifth St., Phila. 
youre 1 HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

‘4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, at Eldridge’s Hill, 
N. J. 

The Winter Season of this Institution will open on 
the 2nd of 11th mo., and continue 20 weeks. Terms 
of admission $70 per Session. For further partice- 
lars address the Principal, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill. Saiem Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 1858. 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Thirty-eighth 
session of this Institution will commence, on the 15th 
of 11th month, 1858, and continue twenty weeks, 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other in tue middle of the session. 
No extra charges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O. Burlington Co., N. J. 


9th mo. 25th—3 mo. 


‘ATON ACADEMY, FOR BOTH SEXES, KENNETT 
1, SQUARE.—This Institution is located in the 
borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., and 
is daily accessible from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
by mail-stage from Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Winter term will open for pupils of both sexes, 
on the first-day of the Eleventh month, next, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
The course of instruction will embrace all the 
brancbes of a thorough English education—the higher 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences illustrated, Latin, 
Greek, French and German languages, Drawing and 
Botany. 
Terms—Tuition, boarding and washing, $60 per 
session, one-half payable in advance; for the langua- 
ges, $5 extra. Address 
Wirtiam CHanpter, Proprietor, 

or WiLuiaM A. CHANDLER, Principal. 

9th mo., 4th, 1858 —3m. 








Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge &t, North side Penna Bank 


